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NEWS AND NOTES 



THE ASSOCIATIONS 

UPPER OHIO VALLEY 

On Saturday, March n, at the University of Pittsburgh, the English 
Section of the Association of Secondary Schools in the Upper Ohio 
Valley had one of the most interesting meetings in its history. A good 
attendance and free discussion, added to an attractive program, made the 
gathering vital to all present. 

Professor W. J. Kay, of Washington and Jefferson College, in treat- 
ing the subject, "Public Speaking and Dramatics in Secondary Schools," 
made three demands: that only teachers skilled in oral work should be 
engaged for teaching these subjects; that the subject-matter of speeches 
and debates should be such as would appeal to the interest of pupils 
because lying within their experience; and that in the general English 
work there should be a substitution of oral for much of the written work. 

Miss Elizabeth Howe, of the Allegheny (Pittsburgh) High School, 
led the discussion, making a plea for separation of the oral work from 
any other line, so far as the teacher is concerned, because of the distinct 
pedagogy of that art. Professor L. R. Gibbs, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, was inclined to disapprove of Professor Kay's demand for so 
much oral work, saying that we are an "eye-trained, not an ear-trained, 
generation." Other remarks were made concerning the impracticability 
of a separate teacher for oral work in the smaller schools, concerning 
the need of other qualities in the teacher, etc.; and this pertinent query 
seemed to be echoed by several: "Has not the pendulum swung too far 
toward oral English ? " 

Dr. Mary Sullivan, of the Fifth Avenue (Pittsburgh) High School, 
then gave some interesting sidelights on the annual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, reporting the most striking 
of the statements made and the tendencies of the time as revealed at 
that gathering. Miss Sullivan also reported on the plans for showing 
library equipment at the N.E.A. meeting in New York. A subcom- 
mittee, with Miss Sullivan as chairman, was appointed to assist the 
national committee in gathering data and arranging for that exhibit. 

Miss Eleanor Fitzgihbon, secretary of the Pittsburgh Center of the 
Drama League, told of the national and local plans for the celebration 
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of the Shakespeare Tercentenary; and a number of schools reported on 
the same topic, showing that many different forms of celebration are 
well under way in this section. Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: president, C. B. Story, Fifth Avenue High School, 
Pittsburgh; vice-president, Miss Cecil H. Dean, North Braddock 
High School; secretary-treasurer, C. J. Geer, Shady Side Academy, 
Pittsburgh; members of the Executive Committee: Professor L. R. 
Gibbs, University of Pittsburgh, Miss Florence Wilson, Wilkinsburg 
High School. 

C. B. Story 

NEW ENGLAND 

Four hundred English teachers left the Lecture Hall of the Boston 
Public Library at one o'clock on Saturday, March 18, enthusiastic in 
their praise of the sixteenth annual program of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English. 

Professor Neilson, of Harvard University, gave a detailed report 
of the recent work of the National Conference on Uniform Requirements 
in English. He told us of the plan to arrange the English course to 
meet either the "Comprehensive" or the "Restricted" examination. 
The "Comprehensive" examination will not be based upon any particu- 
lar list of books but will assume the completion of a carefully planned 
course in secondary-school English. The "Restricted" examination 
will be based upon a limited number of books now in process of selection. 
Each type of examination will provide an adequate test in composition 
and grammar. Fuller details concerning each of these examinations 
will later be published by the National Conference. 

At the close of Professor Neilson's report President Browne intro- 
duced Mr. Robert Frost, the author of "North of Boston" and "A Boy's 
Will." After reading a few of his poems, Mr. Frost spoke at length on 
what he considers the most essential characteristic of poetry. This 
he conceives to be the tone of the sentence. Mr. Frost places compara- 
tively slight stress upon visual imagery, and still slighter stress upon the 
appeals to odor, to touch, or taste. If the sentence is so intoned as to 
make the correct imaginative appeal, the demands of poetic art are 
adequately met. 

Mr. Frost says he cares nothing for alliteration or onomatopoeia 
or vowel or consonant effects. Tone appeal is not dependent upon such 
obvious devices but finds its proper base in the larger realm of imagina- 
tion and theme-harmony. The properly phrased sentence secures its 
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perfect harmony when tone and theme — in perfect balance — support 
and augment each other. As an instance of this the speaker quoted the 
opening lines of Tennyson's "Ulysses," where the tone and sense combine 
to produce the effect of extreme weariness. 

As a teacher of English Mr. Frost was always on the lookout for the 
boy's literary moment — the moment when thought and emotion found 
happy expression in the boy's theme. He lamented the fact that these 
moments are so extremely rare. The fact that they are so rare lays 
upon the teacher the demand for expert watchfulness to detect the 
moment. There is the corresponding responsibility of encouraging 
the pupil who fortunately secures the artistic expression. 

The closing address was given by Professor John Erskine, who chose 
for his theme "The Teaching of Poetry." Professor Erskine was equally 
emphatic on the value of the literary moment, but in his analysis the 
literary moment was thought of as not merely the moment of creation 
but also as the moment of appreciation. To him it came first when 
in his father's edition of Tennyson he discovered his pulse-beat quicken 
as he read the closing lines of "Morte d' Arthur." 

One of the points that Professor Erskine most strongly stressed was 
the necessity of the reader's being a thorough student. It is not enough 
that we study "In Memoriam"; we must study also the authors whose 
works inspired Tennyson's great elegy. That portion of the poem which 
discusses the principles of evolution can be adequately understood only 
by those who acquaint themselves with the principles of evolution as 
enunciated by such scientists as Darwin and Huxley. 

Professor Erskine in closing his address laid emphasis upon the neces- 
sity of a teacher of poetry having a deep and enthusiastic love of poetry. 
Without this depth and without this enthusiasm no real liking for poetry 
can be generated in those who are being taught. Intelligent enthusiasm 
in the teacher begets intelligent enthusiasm in the student. And in 
this way poetry may be taught. 

The following are now the officers of the Association: president, 
Alfred M. Hitchcock, Hartford Public High School; vice-president, 
Chester N. Greenough, Harvard University; secretary-treasurer, 
Frank W. C. Hersey, Harvard University; editor, Charles Swain 
Thomas, Newton High School; Executive Committee: (with the above), 
Walter S. Hinchman, Groton School; Clara F. Palmer, Chicopee High 
School, Chicopee; Carolyn M. Gerrish, Girls' Latin School, Boston; 
Arthur W. Leonard, Phillips Andover Academy; Katherine H. Shute, 
Boston Normal School. C. S. T. 
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NEW YORK CITY 

On Saturday, April 8, at 2:15 and 8:15 P.M., the New York City 
Association of Teachers of English presented Shakespeare's Twelfth 
Night at Stuyvesant High School. The students of the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Arts designed the costumes, which were 
strikingly original. The students of the Washington Irving High 
School sewing classes did the sewing. Some of the members of the 
cast were Miss Sara Barnett of Washington Irving High School, Miss 
Florence Chinnock and Mrs. Madeleine Frost-Hennessy of Erasmus 
Hall High School, Frank Whitehall of Stuyvesant High School, George 
Runckle, Abraham Brill, and Raymond Bond of Boys' High School, 
and Paul Radenhausen of DeWitt Clinton High School. Appropriate 
music was played between the acts by the Stuyvesant String orchestra, 
conducted by Carl Danielson. 

Both performances of the play were well attended and enthusiasti- 
cally received. 

C. R. G. 

THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The summer meetings this year of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Library Association occur in successive weeks 
and in the same neighborhood. The thirty-eighth annual conference 
of the librarians will be held June 26 to July 1, at Asbury Park, New 
Jersey, followed in the next week by the fifty-fourth meeting of the 
teachers, in New York. Library and educational people will thus have 
another opportunity for discussion of mutual problems, which are 
becoming more and more similar. The library conference will feature 
democracy in education. Miss Mary W. Plummer, of the Library School 
of New York Public Library, is president of the American Library Asso- 
ciation; George B. Utley, American Library Association, Executive 
Offices, 78 East Washington Street, Chicago, the secretary. 



RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE NORTH CENTRAL COMMISSION 

The Commission on Courses of Study which was constituted by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools reported 
on March 25 the results of an extended investigation covering all of the 
high-school subjects. The following paragraphs are taken from that 
portion of the report devoted to English: 
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It is recommended that the principle of correlation and co-operation be 
extended over a wider range of subjects and activities than is now the current 
practice. 

It is recommended that the separation of composition and literature become 
a more common practice. The Committee does not deny that there are points 
of contact between these two main fields, even though we recognize fully the 
distinction between the study of English as training for social efficiency and 
as preparation for the enjoyment of leisure, and it allows room for such contact 
where it is practicable. But, in general, the demands on English as a training 
for social efficiency require that composition be no longer confined in any large 
part to themes on literary subjects. 

There should be a constant effort to relate the work in composition with 
the pupils' experience and interest, both in and out of school. This will include 
drawing upon, among other things, his school work and other school activities, 
social and athletic, as well as his extra-school work, amusements, home, and 
other interests. 

The Committee wishes to lend its support to the movement making for 
smaller classes in English, especially in the earlier years of the high school. 
Training in composition must always be in large part a matter of individual 
treatment, and such treatment is impossible where teachers are required to 
care for very large numbers of pupils in a section or a large number of sections 
per school day, or both. 

It is recommended that current literature, that is, modern books and 
periodicals, come in for more attention in classes in English. 

It is recommended that oral expression, including oral composition and 
reading, find a larger place than it now has in most of the schools. 



GRADUATE IN EDUCATION 

The University of California is proposing to establish a higher 
professional degree for teachers, on the following basis: 

Part I. That there be established a higher professional degree, to 
be designated Graduate in Education. 

Part II. That this degree be conferred upon the successful comple- 
tion of the following requirements: 

i. Not less than four years of successful professional experience. 

2. Two full years of graduate study, one of which must have been 
spent at the University of California. 

3. A minimum of thirty-six units of upper-division major and 
graduate work, distributed as follows: 

a) A minimum of twelve units of courses in education based on a 
"group elective" in education, or on its equivalent, and including at 
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least four units of seminar work during the second year, this twelve 
units, together with professional experience and a professional thesis, 
to constitute the candidate's "major." 

b) A minimum of twelve units of advanced work in a minor. 

c) A professional thesis and an examination, both to be under the 
direction of the School of Education, and both to be subject to the usual 
rules of the Committee on Higher Degrees. 



THE COMMITTEE OF THIRTY 

An eight-page summary of the forthcoming report of the Committee 
of Thirty, which has been collecting material bearing upon the reor- 
ganization of high-school English, is now available. Single copies will 
be sent free. The prices for quantities are seventy-five cents a hundred, 
or six dollars a thousand, carriage prepaid. It is hoped that many 
classes in the teaching of high-school English will find the pamphlet of 
interest and that associations of English teachers will discuss it at their 
meetings. 

THE PERIODICALS 

THE DIVISION OF THE COURSES IN COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE 

In the Bulletin of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English for 
March 15, 1016, J. Rose Colby, of the State Normal University at 
Bloomington, Illinois, asks the question, Shall the courses in composition 
and literature be divided? and answers, positively, Yes. Passing in 
review the reasons for the present practice of combining literature 
and composition, she finds that the chief arguments are, first, 
economy through securing one specialist for two subjects, and, secondly, 
convenience through basing composition upon literature, both in subject- 
matter and in form. On the opposite side she contends that composi- 
tion has for its main business to help boys and girls into the way of getting 
possession of their thought, organizing it, and then putting it into words. 
This they should do no more frequently in the field of literature and 
criticisim than in mathematics, history, natural science, business, or 
sport. If teachers of English would recognize this, other teachers could 
be brought to co-operate with them. Literature, moreover, is the crea- 
tion and revelation of life. The teacher of it should, therefore, aim 
to assist the pupils in the recognition and interpretation of that life. The 
elements of form should become objects of interest only as a means to 
this end. 
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A PLATFORM OF GRAMMAR 

To the long list of his trenchant utterances on the teaching of Eng- 
lish, C. H. Ward, of the Taft School at Watertown, Connecticut, adds a 
suggestive article called "A Platform of Grammar," which appears in 
the School Review for April. Mr. Ward's platform is this: "to deal 
with no mere forms, to ask what words do, to keep before us the vision 
of better sentences." He supports his platform with a series of striking 
illustrations, intended to show how the English of schoolboys can 
actually be improved by drilling them in the functions of the elements 
of the sentence. He finds it possible, for example, to eradicate the so- 
called comma fault by teaching thoroughly the nature of the dependent 
clause. He forecasts a new type of textbook in grammar, which will 
be made up of a few principles, with brief comments, and an abundance 
of illustrations drawn from reading-matter which the pupils can under- 
stand and appreciate. 

A SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 

In the Teachers College Record for March will be found a full account 
of the Shakespeare festival which was held in connection with the annual 
reunion of the alumni of Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
scene was laid in the country-side near Stratford; the time was the year 
of Shakespeare's retirement from the London stage. Not only the par- 
ticipants, but the audience as well, came to the performance in some cos- 
tume of the period. The whole was introduced by a simple country 
dance, "Sellinger's Round," and the graduates, in accordance with 
college tradition, decorated the hall with laurel. Both Teachers College 
and the Horace Mann School participated in the preparation of cos- 
tumes, etc.; and there was a Shakespeare exhibit, including furniture, 
textiles, recitals, and color printing. The account of the festival is 
handsomely illustrated with photographs. 

THE SCHOLAR'S OPPORTUNITY 

The President's address before the Modern Language Association of 
America at the annual meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, December 28, 1915, 
was a notable utterance. The speaker, Professor Jefferson B. Fletcher, 
of Columbia University, chose for his subject "Our Opportunity." 
Taking the great war as a starting-point, he raised the question as to 
whether scholars are fully awake to their mission. He plead for greater 
depth and breadth of learning as opposed to the superficial impression- 
ism now too common. He would have, however, not more linguistics 
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or study of literary influences, but more interpretation in terms of the 
deeper meanings of life. " Scholars have been engaged for many years 
in the gathering of facts. It is high time that more attention should be 
given to the meaning of these facts." 

MYTHS AND THE TEACHING OF MYTHS 

Not much has been said of late concerning the teaching of myths. 
The subject is revived, however, by Orlando O. Norris, of the State 
Normal College at Ypsilanti, Michigan, in the American Schoolmaster 
for March. In this paper, which is the first of a series, the author under- 
takes to make clear the nature of myth as contrasted with fable and 
parable. He points out that myths arise nowadays as they did formerly, 
and illustrates this by reference to a town in Illinois, the name of which, 
Meredosia, was derived from the names of the two daughters of the 
earliest settler, Mary and Theodosia. "Myth making," he says, "when 
reduced to its lowest terms is simply the expression of the perception 
of resemblance." In learning myths children should be aided, not in 
answering the question that originally motivated the story, but in dis- 
cerning how people long ago, as well as some of their own forbears, must 
have thought about the various facts of their environment. 

WRITING IN HASTE 

The April Bookman presents as the first of its leading articles, 
"Writing in Haste and Repenting at Leisure," by Brander Matthews. 
This is a reply to " Speeding Up," offered by Mrs. Florence Finch Kelly, 
which appeared in the January issue. To the views of the latter Professor 
Matthews takes some exception, pointing out the numerous instances 
in which good work has been done in a brief space of time. "So long 
as the barrel is full, it does not matter whether the water is allowed to 
drip drop by drop from the spigot or whether it is permitted to gush 
generously from the bunghole. So long as the barrel is able to replenish 
itself unceasingly from the spring, it does not matter how frequently 
water is drawn off." 



